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CATCHING LARKS. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


| Mr Tuoryey was standing on the gravel sweep in 


front of his house, listening to his wife, who thought, 
poor woman, that she might possibly persuade him 
to do what she wished. He was a gentleman-like, 
good-looking man; and his clothes had once been 
good, but now, like his wife’s, they were sadly 
unworthy of the many quarterings on his shield. 
The overgrown garden, the half-ruinous old house, 
looked like fallen gentility ; and the sun which was 
shining so brightly over it all, that sweet summer 
morning, only brought out the shabbiness. 

‘Don’t you think, William,’ said Mrs Thorney 
pleadingly, ‘that you could spare the girls a few 
pounds more to dress themselves decently? I 
don’t ask for myself; nobody cares if an old 
woman looks shabby ; but I should like to see my 
daughters look like ladies.’ 

‘The ladyism is not worth much, if it ocean 
on dress.’ 

‘But it is so sad, so degrading, for girls to be 
always scrubby and untidy, and to be ashamed to 
appear among their acquaintance, because all their 
things are so old-fashioned and so mean. I’m sure, 
William, when you were a young man, you were 
as particular as possible about your dress.’ 

‘Possibly, said. Mr Thorney, looking at his 
threadbare sleeve. 

‘I know we are dreadfully poor, his wife went 
on; ‘but we have cut off all extra expenses. I 
sent Moggridge away on a word from you, though 
I knew I should never have a comfortable day 
after she left. And you won’t hear of the girls 
going out as governesses, which they are willing 
to do.’ 

‘Governesses! You wouldn’t hear of it either, 
Ishould think. In the first place, what could they 
teach? And in the second place, it would be 
hardly wise to estrange all our relations. As long 
as they have a home to live in, they had better be 
satisfied.’ 

‘I wish it was a better home for them. I wish 


you would sell it, and let us take a lodging in some 
nice town.’ 

‘Thank you; I prefer keeping it. If your 
daughters wish to go away, they may marry.’ 

‘As if there was any chance of such a thing 
in this desert!’ sighed Mrs Thorney. ‘However, 
William, if you would enable them to dress a 
little better, then, indeed, they might go out more, 
and have the same chances as other girls.’ 

‘When the sky falls, we may possibly catch 
larks, responded her husband. 

‘Don’t answer me with that horrid old proverb,’ 
said Mrs Thorney, rather hastily. ‘You don’t 
appreciate your daughters, William. They are 
very good-looking girls, even in the rags they are 
wearing now—and Fanny has already had one 
admirer.’ 

‘Yes ; a gentleman living on twopence a year 
among the cassowaries, who may eat him cold for 
luncheon with my free consent.’ 

With these parting words, Mr Thorney turned, 
and walked away into the shrubbery. His wife 
stood still for a moment, wiping her eyes, and 
then went into the house, to tell the girls the 
result of her intercession. 

Madge and Fanny Thorney were sitting in the 
study, a little dark room in the front of the house, 
with a long low window, half overgrown with 
honeysuckle ; and through this open window, they 
had heard every word of the conversation. Their 
little sanctum was never invaded by any one but 
their mother, and they thought it the most comfort- 
able room in the house, though everything was 
worn down to the extreme of shabbiness, thread- 
bare carpet, blackened paper, crazy furniture, and 
a great unpainted deal bookcase, heaped with 
unbound books in every stage of dilapidation. The 
two girls were trying to improve their minds in 
their own way, as they sat opposite to each other. 
Fanny had a large old map of Africa, full of ‘ unex- 
plored regions,’ and Madge appeared to be deep 
in Spanish grammar ; but these studies were very 
inferior in interest to the conversation outside. 
When it was ended, and Mrs Thorney opened the 
door with a hesitating hand, and came in, she 
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found two rather dismal faces waiting for her 
Teport. 

‘Iam sorry to have to vex you, my dears,’ she 
said, looking from one to the other. ‘I can’t 
make yout papa give me a decided answer—he 
never will—but I see very plainly that he doesn’t 
think he can afford it. I wish I had anything of 
my own to give you ;’ and Mrs Thorney wiped her 
eyes again. 

‘Never mind, mother, said Madge: ‘if papa 
can’t, he can’t, and there’s an end of it. Only, I 
wish we might do something for ourselves. I can’t 
see any reason on earth why we should sit here 
doing nothing, getting poorer every day, just above 
beggary, and that’s all, when we have and 
hands to work with.—Don’t you think so, Fan?’ 

Fan nodded her concurrence. 

‘My dear Madge,’ said Mrs Thorney, ‘ you must 
recollect that, alt ough we are poor, we belong to 
one of the best and oldest families in the kingdom : 
your papa traces his descent ’—— 

‘I know, mammy,’ interrupted Madge, more 
sadly than rudely. ‘But if our ancestors were 
great people, that doesn’t hinder us from being 
as poor as rats. Papa is quite as poor as Mr 
Jenkins, the father of Mrs Maule’s governess ; and 
why she should earn fifty pounds a year, and we 
should earn nothing, when we want it just as 


| much, is past my comprehension.’ 


‘My dear child, how can you make such com- 
parisons? Do you wish to be ignored by your 
relations? Can you think that Taty Catherine 
would ever shew any attention to a governess ?’ 

‘I don’t see what difference it would make to 
Lady Catherine, I must say, observed Fan. ‘We 
don’t have too much of her attention, as it is. I 
believe she gave me a white frock, when I was a 


baby.’ 

‘Well, girls, I can’t argue with you,’ said Mrs 
Thorney, unable to dispute this last position, ‘I 
know very well, and so do you, that your papa 
would never allow his daughters to go out as gover- 
nesses ; so it’s no use talking about it. You also 
know that one of you can go to Cousin Sarah, if you 
choose ; there would be no objection to that.’ 

‘I’m afraid that would be worse than staying at 
home,’ said 

‘Very well; then you must try to be contented,’ 
said Mrs Thorney ; and she kissed them both, and 
went away to her housekeeping, which chiefly con- 
sisted in conjuring a hash or a mince off a bare 
bone of mutton. 

Madge and Fanny were used to such conversa- 
tions as had taken place that morning between 
their father and mother, and went on trying as 
usual to look decent, and make both ends meet ; an 
almost impossible conjuncture of events. 


had a fund of cheerfulness, which carried her 


through most things ; except now and then when 
her cup ran over. Fanny’s spirits were weaker, 
and her feelings had been very much hurt by what 
Mr Thorney had said about the cassowaries. She 
went sighing through the lovely summer days, and 
often wished for a better map of Africa, though she 
knew she might as well have wished for the moon. 

Things came to aclimax one day when they were 
sitting at dinner. Mr Thorney always insisted on 
dining late—perhaps he thought some of his noble 
relations might drop in—and as there was not 
much in the way of luncheon, the girls were very 
hungry by seven o’clock. That day, when they sat 


down, Madge looked at the dish with some dissatis- 

faction, thinking that she and her sister might per- 

haps get up hungry, as_ they often did; but Mr 

5 na soon deprived her young appetite of its 
ge. 

‘We shall have to alter our system, he said 
quietly. ‘Locke tells me that meat is going to 
rise twopence a pound.’ 

‘ What can be the reason of that ?’ exclaimed his 
wife. ‘It is dear enough already.’ 

‘There is so much money in the country that 
people can afford to pay it 

‘Can they ?’ said Mrs Thorney. ‘I never heard 
of such a thing! There ought to be a rebellion.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, and you had better head it. In 
the meantime, we’ll have as little waste as possible.’ 

‘You won't have the expense of keeping me 
long,’ said Mrs Thorney, whom this last unmerited 


reproach seemed to drive to extremities. ‘I shall 
starve myself, 
‘Don’t do that, said her husband. ‘ Your daugh- 


ters will not find it pleasant in the workhouse 
without you.—Madge, let me give you some more.’ 

‘No, thank you, papa, said Madge, with an 
emphasis which made no impression whatever on 
Mr Thorney. 

When she and Fanny had escaped out of the 
dingy dining-room, with its ragged Turkey carpet 
and old black family portraits, at whose heads 
Madge often felt inclined to throw plates and dishes, 
and restrained herself with great difficulty—when 
they were out of prison, she dragged Fanny with 
her into the garden, and plunged among the shrub- 
beries, to ‘ make her moan’ at a convenient distance 
from everybody. Fan’s weaker nature was already 
moved to tears. 

‘It’s too dreadful, Madge,’ she said. ‘I really 
think I can’t bear it any longer.’ 

‘And I won't, said Madge, stamping her foot. 
‘I’ve made up my mind. I’m going to Cousin 
Sarah. Perhaps you’ll have enough to eat when 
I’m gone.’ 

‘O Madge, she’s sucha horrid old woman! And 
what shall I do without you ?’ 

‘It’s of no use, said Madge decidedly. ‘It can’t 
be worse than this. I must do something, for my 
best boots are in such a state that I can’t possibl 
go to church in them more than once again. I wis 
with all my heart I could go out as a ousemaid or 
a kitchen-maid ; I shouldn’t mind how much scrub- 
bing I did. But as Cousin Sarah is the only thing 
I may do, it must be done, and the sooner the 
better. You must take great care of mother, Fan. 
Ido hate to hear papa teasing her as he does. 
have to bite my tongue, sometimes, to keep from 
answering him, 

The girls went yam d into the house, and 
told their mother of Madge’s determination. Mrs 
Thorney knew it was wise in a worldly point of 
view, but she wept over her daughter, as if she was 
Iphigenia going to be sacrificed. Old Miss Thorney 
was rich, and lived in a good house, but she was 
said to be a vixen and a miser. 

‘Have you any objection, papa?’ said Madge, 
when her father had been told of her plan. 

‘No, said Mr Thorney, but it was in a tone of 


surprise, and he looked at his daughter with some, 


interest, perhaps for the first time in his life. She 
was a handsome, upright, fresh-looking girl, with a 
complexion rather tanned by the sun, bright brown 
eyes, and a quantity of soft chestnut hair, not very 
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tidily dressed. Her old washed-out print did not 
fit her very well, for she and Fan were obliged to 
get their dresses made as they could : dressmakers’ 
bills were out of the question, and they had no 
talent for making dresses, as so many girls have. 
I have known girls who were quite smart and fash- 
ionable on ten pounds a year ; but they never paid 
their debts. 

‘No objection, certainly,’ said Mr Thorney after 
a pause. ‘She'll give you some new dresses, I dare- 
say. And I shall have to find the money for your 
journey. Shall you want anything in the way of 
outfit 

‘T have no boots,’ said Madge, hesitating a little. 

*That’s rather serious. How much ig there in 
my purse? Two poundten. Will that be enough 
for you?’ 

‘Plenty, thank you, said Madge, feeling quite 
rich when her father put the money into her hand. 

Miss Thorney was written to, and her answer 
came by return of post. 

‘Dear WILLIAM,’ she began, ‘ lam glad you have 
come to your senses at last. Margaret may come 
tome. I will give her thirty pounds a year, with 
her board and lodging, and I hope she will behave 
accordingly. She must come next Monday, or I 
cannot wait for her, as I have been negotiating with 
a farmer’s daughter in the neighbourhood to fill 
the same post; but I suppose in this case the 
truest charity is to give the preference to my own 
relation.’ 

‘Old hag!’ said Mr Thorney, when he had 
glanced over the rest of the letter. ‘If I had my 
own way, no daughter of mine should depend on 
her charity, as she calls it. However, it’s settled 
now.’ 

Madge thought the letter detestable, but it made 
no difference in her wish to go ; though her father, 
out of the contradiction of his nature, was extremely 
amiable during her last few days at home. 

Mrs Thorney and Fan grieved over the appear- 
ance of Madge’s luggage —a worm-eaten old box, 
clumsily mended by the village carpenter, and tied 
up with a cord five times too coarse. 

‘What does it matter?’ said Mr Thorney, wish- 
ing to console them. ‘ It is only snobs who travel 
about with smart luggage. One knows a lady or 
gentleman nowadays by a shabby turn-out.’ 

‘Things may be old, but they need not be miser- 
able,’ said his wife. ; 

‘Well, Madge, look about you, and catch some- 
body with ten thousand a year. Then you may 
have a dozen new boxes yourself, and give me a 
new portmanteau.’ : 

‘Ill do that, papa, certainly,’ said Madge, laugh- 


Ola Miss Thorney lived in a desert, without a 
visitable neighbour (as she said) within ten miles of 
her ; so that Mr Thorney’s speech seemed a mockery 


both to himself and his daughter. 
CHAPTER II. 
Monday came, and Madge found herself going 
out into the world in a second-class iage, leav- 


ing home and childhood behind her in the distance. 
Fanny had cried at parting, and Madge could not 
help feeling sad, though it was pleasant enough to 
fly along through mn fields and past pretty 
homesteads. She did not anticipate any trouble on 
her journey : all had been easy, of course, at their 


own station; but her first change was at a large 
bustling place, and it was not delightful to find 
herself and her old box treated with something 
like contempt by porters who did not know Miss 
Margaret Thorney. 

‘Is this the train for C—— ?’ said Madge to one 
of these men. 

‘Yes. Second or third?’ was the reply ; and 
Madge, who would have given something to be 
able to crush him by saying ‘First,’ was obliged 
to content herself with putting all the dignity she 
could into the word ‘Second 

Two of the happy people whom her father would 
have called ‘snobs’ came walking along the plat- 
form, ‘monarchs of all they surveyed ;’ the porters 
were disputing the honour of putting their smart 
luggage into the van ; the lady rattled her gold 
bracelets, and asked the gentleman if he thought 
there were ices in the refreshment-room, ge 
hated and despised herself for envying them, and 
wondered if they took her for a maid-servant, as 
she stood patiently beside her ancient companion, 
her mother having begged her never to lose sight of 
it till it was safe in. It might have comforted her 
to know that people with any eyes at all could not 
have made such a mistake about her. Madge, in 
her mean shabby clothes, besides being a handsome 
girl, had to thank the Lady Catherine element in 

er family for a turn of the head and neck, a grace- 
fulness of movement, and an aristocratic fearless- 
ness and frankness of expression, which were quite 
independent of her dress. When the luggage was 
all in, she got into an empty carriage, and was 
almost immediately followed by a young man, who 
sat down at the other end. He looked out at the 
passengers hurrying up and down, while Madge 
formed her conclusions about him. He looked 
like a gentleman, but was poor, she supposed, or, no 
doubt, he would travel first-class; he was rather 
short, and certainly not the least handsome; the best 
thing about him was a splendid crop of soft curly 
hair, which was seen to advantage, as he imme- 
diately took his hat off. 

In a minute or two the train started, and he 
took out two or three newspapers, handing one to 
Madge, who said ‘Thank you’ rather stiffly, but 
was very glad to have it. They both studied hard 
till the next large station, where the train made a 
stoppage of ten minutes, There were barracks 
here, and several officers and soldiers were on the 
platform ; one of the former, a very fine-lookin 
man, came up to the carriage-window, and shoo 
hands most warmly with Madge’s companion. 

‘Why, Robin, I congratulate you, my boy.’ 

‘He’s going to be married,’ thought Madge. 

$ Thanks, I’m rather a lucky fellow, I think.’ 

‘By Jove, I was glad to hear your uncle had 
turned out a brick at the lask I always thought 
so. I felt sure he was a chip of the old block. 
What are you doing? Going to see the place ?’ 

‘Yes ; 1’m on my way there. 

‘ Will the house do to live in?’ 

‘I hardly think so ; it’s not a good neighbour- 
hood, and the rats have had it all their own way for 
fifty years.’ 

‘ Better pull it down, and build a new one; you 
won't get a decent tenant. Come out and take a 
turn to stretch your legs. The train stops here 
some time.’ 

Robin got out accordingly, and as they turned 
away together, Madge heard his friend say : ‘That 
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is an uncommonly pretty girl.’ She was amused, 
and a little flattered, for compliments did not often 
fall in her way, and she moved to that end of the 
carriage, and watched the people till she saw the 
two gentlemen coming back, when she hastily 
returned to her own corner. Robin soon got in 
again, wished his friend good-bye, and as the train 
moved off, gave her another paper. 

At the next large station Madge had to change to 
a branch-line. The descent from the carriage-door 
to the platform was disagreeably high. Robin got 
out first, and turned round to help her. 

‘Allow me to help you out, he said. ‘It’s a 
long way: give me both your hands, and jump.’ 

Madge instantly did so, and made a light spring 
to the ground. Then, with a grave little bow, and 
‘Thank you, she walked quickly away to look for 
her box. 

There seemed to be only one available porter, 
who had got some luggage on a truck, hardly a full 
load, and was beginning to wheel it away, leaving 
the poor old trunk by itself on the platform. 

; Will you take this, please?’ said Madge to the 

rter. 

‘I’ve got plenty here,’ answered the man, rather 
rudely. ‘I i send a man round for it presently.’ 

‘But the train will be gone,’ exclaimed Madge, 
who had been particularly told by her father to 
look sharp at this station, if she did not wish to be 
left behind. 

‘Can’t help that,’ answered the porter; and 
Madge was looking round in despair, when help 
suddenly appeared in the shape of Robin. 

‘Porter ! more luggage for that train. Take this 
box ; you have plenty of room for it.’ 

The man grumbled something to himself, but 
lifted Madge’s box on to his truck, and wheeled it 
off, swaying about in rather an alarming manner on 
the top of the other luggage. 

‘I am so much obliged to you,’ said Madge, with 
more earnestness of manner than a fashionable 
young lady would have shewn on such an occasion. 
I think she was touched by Robin’s chivalry in 
making himself the champion of the poor old box 
and its shabby owner. He smiled very pleasantly 
in answer. 

‘Those fellows are generally civil; but they 
sometimes want a reminder.’ 

He followed the porter round to the other train, 
and Madge followed him at a little distance. Hav- 
ing seen her box put in the van as she passed, 
she got into the nearest second-class carriage. 
Robin had gone with several other people into the 
refreshment-room, and she became aware that she 
was very hot and thirsty, but was afraid to get out, 
in case she should be left behind. Was this Robin 
coming across the platform with a cup and saucer 
in his hand? Yes ; and after looking into two or 
three carriages, here he was on the steps of hers, 
holding it out to her. 

‘I hope youll excuse me, but I thought you 
might like some tea.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said Madge, instantly 
accepting his offer. 

‘It is so hot to-day and so dusty,’ he went on. 
‘I daresay you thought you wouldn’t have time to 

t any tea ?? 
re Idid think so, said Madge. ‘How very good 
of you.’ 

* When you’ve done, I'll take the cup and saucer 
back. Don’t hurry ; we have five minutes more! . 


‘It was very refreshing,’ said Madge, returning 
them. ‘Would you tell me how much it was, 
please ?’ 

She coloured scarlet, and so did Robin, though 
he ought to have been past the awkward age. 

‘Oh! I—nothing—I really don’t know. I paid 
for it with my own things—I can’t tell you indeed,’ 
said Robin, with his kindly smile ; and away he 
went, leaving Madge in a horrible puzzle. 

She must have been dreadfully wrong in accept- 
ing a cup of tea from an entire stranger—what 
would mother say to it !—what a stupid thing she 
was, quite unfit to travel alone—all kinds of self- 
reproaches occurred to her till Robin came back, 
and got quite naturally into the carriage. 

They were not alone this time, however; he 
was followed by two or three other people, who 
beguiled the way with farm-talk and local gossip, 
till after an hour and a half’s journey they stopped 
at a pretty little station among trees, with pic- 
turesque hills in the distance—Abbot’s Dene, as 
the board informed all comers. This was Miss 
Thorney’s nearest station, and Madge supposed that 
here she should part for ever with her friendly 
fellow-traveller. ‘lo her surprise, however, he got 
out, and turned round quite naturally to give her 
his hand. 

‘Miss Margaret Thorney, I presume ?’ said a voice 
behind her, as soon as she was on the platform—a 
‘woolly voice,’ as George Eliot would describe it. 
This voice belonged to a fat old man-servant, in 
rusty black, who accompanied his words with a 
formal bow. 

‘Do you come from Miss Thorney, at Monk’s 
Dene ?’ said Madge. 

‘Yes, ma’am ; lam Miss Thorney’s butler. Where 
is your luggage, ma’am, if you please ?’ 

‘Here it is. They are just getting it out, said 
Madge ; and then she turned instinctively to look 
for Robin. He was still lingering in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘ Good-evening,’ said the young lady, with a bow 
and smile. 

‘Good-evening,’ said Robin, raising his hat ; and 
with an incontrollable desire to add something 
more, he was beginning: ‘I hope’—but Madge’s eyes 
were gone in the direction of her box ; and her 
fellow-traveller had nothing to do but to walk 
quietly away, saying to himself: ‘After all, it might 
have been forward.’ 

A few minutes later, as he was walking along the 
dusty road that led to the little town of Abbot’s 
Dene, a fly rumbled slowly past him, with the 
familiar old box on the top, the fat butler in front 
with the driver, and somebody inside, who, of 
course, was Miss Margaret Thorney, though she 
was looking persistently the other way. So they 
both went towards their respective destinations ; 
Madge sad and tired, and doubtful of her welcome; 
and Robin full of hope and spirit; a young man 
with no encumbrances, and the whole world before 


him ; his uncle’s large inheritance to begin with. 


CHAPTER III. 


The conveyed to her fate turned 
down a lane to the right hand, in the outskirts of 
the little town, and proceeded slowly along its 
windings for about a mile and a half. The country 
seemed to grow more melancholy ; the hills were 
left behind, and Madge could see nothing in front, 
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when she looked out of the window, but a green 
mass of trees. They rattled over a straight piece of 
stony road, between rows of scraggy poplars, and 
then seemed to plunge into a forest, just as they 
stopped at a rotten-looking old gate. The butler 
got down to open it, and walked by their side across 
a rumbling wooden bridge, and then along a drive, 
entirely roofed by trees; then round a lawn of 
long rank grass, to the front of a house which had 
once been white, but was now all stained with green 
and brown streaks, A stern-looking maid of about 
fifty was standing at the door. Madge was out of 
the fly in an instant; and, without time to look 
round, was taken across a square hall into a long 
low drawing-room, where Cousin Sarah was sitting 
at the table, with a large book before het. 

‘How do youdo? Sit down,’ she said, extending 
her hand with a frigid air. 

There was a minute’s silence, for Madge hardly 
knew what to say, and gazed helplessly at the old 
lady, who was extremely thin, with a nose like a 
parrot’s beak, and small gray eyes set very close 
together. 

‘People always look like sweeps after a railway 
journey, so I suppose I must not judge of you by 
your — appearance,’ said Miss Thorney. 

‘I hope you won't,’ said Madge, summoning up 
her courage ; ‘I feel very dusty.’ 

‘Then your feelings are accurate, my dear.— 
Lawrence! take this girl up-stairs, and give her 
water to wash her face. I declare the air has been 

uite full of dust since she came in. Change your 
ings, and don’t come down till dinner-time.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Madge, who had already deter- 
mined to take all her cousin’s sharp speeches as a 
matter of course. ‘What time do you dine?’ 

Miss Thorney elevated her deen: she was 
not used to be asked questions in so cool a tone. 
‘Six o'clock, miss.—Are you going? Lawrence is 
waiting for you.’ 

Madge went quietly away, under the escort of the 
stern maid, who, in portentous silence, conducted 
her up-stairs, along two passages, and finally into a 
little white-washed cell of a room, the floor of 
which seemed to be half-filled up by the box. 

‘This is my own room, is it ?’ said Madge, look- 
ing round. She had been haunted by a fear that 
she was to sleep in the same room with her cousin, 
or at least next door to her. 

‘It is the room you are to sleep in, miss,’ replied 
Lawrence, in a tone of cold correction. 

‘Thank you.—Will you be good enough to un- 
cord my box, and then bring me some hot water ?’ 

Lawrence looked surprised, but did as she was 
asked ; and came again in about twenty minutes to 
announce dinner. Madge was quite ready, and went 
down-stairs at once. Miss Thorney was just crossing 
the hall to the dining-room, and looked up at the 
girl as she came tripping down past the great life- 
size family portraits which hung all over the walls, 
Sir Joshua would have made a charming addition 
to them, if he had seen Margaret ; Miss Thorney 
may have thought so, but she said nothing. 

The dinner was slow and formal. The old butler 
stumped slowly round the table, and Miss Thorney 
only spoke now and then, to ask some question 
about Madge’s home, or her journey, in connection 
with which Madge took care not to mention her 
friend Robin. When they went back into the 
drawing-room, she sat down in a large arm-chair, 
and stretched out her feet on a foot-stool. Madge 


thought her feet were the nicest part of her ; they 
were quite pretty and lady-like. 

‘I am going to sleep, said Miss Thorney. ‘Make 
the tea when it comes. Look round this room, 
and when you have seen everything in it, go out at 
that window and look at the garden. Don’t, on 
any account, shew yourself outside the gate, and 
don’t disturb me till eight o’clock ; that’s tea-time.’ 

Having given these orders, Miss Thorney shut 
her eyes, and began to snore immediately. 

‘Tt will take me some time to look at everything 
in this room,’ thought Madge, as she began her tour 
of inspection. The walls were almost entirely 
covered with miniatures, mixed with a few etchings 
and old-fashioned water-colours ; while the corners 
were all filled up with shelves of old china, and a 
cabinet of curiosities extended half along one side 
of the room. One of the shelves of this cabinet 
was covered with old-fashioned plate of different 
patterns—a set of Apostle-spoons, two massive 
goblets, a pair of candlesticks, a tea-pot and coffee- 
pot, and several other things. 

Everything in the room had a little label 
attached to it, with a résumé of its history, and all 
the miniatures were ticketed with their names, so 
that Madge found herself surrounded by her 
ancestors in every stage of antiquity. 

‘It’s rather like a pawnbroker’s shop,’ was her 
irreverent conclusion. ‘ Ah, you stupid ancestors ! 
if it were not for you, I might be earning my 
bread in — places than this. How she 
snores! Well, I’ll go and see what the garden is 
like’ 

Her spirits began to come back to her as she 
wandered across the grass ; everything was golden 
in the light of the sinking sun, and even Monk’s 
Dene looked pretty at that moment. She found 
that these wild lawns, edged by belts of trees, 
stretched all round the house, and she also found 
that she was on an island ; a stream some twenty 
feet wide ran all round the place, and the only 
bridge was the wooden bridge at the gate, over 
which her fly had rumbled into the drive. 

‘It’s rather horrid to be shut in like this: just 
like being in a castle with a moat round it ; and how 
frightfully damp it must be in winter, observed 
Madge, when her exploration was completed, and 
she stood leaning her chin on the gate, and looking 
down the vista of poplar trees. Just then a 
pleasant-looking boy in working clothes came 
whistling by, and touched his cap to her. 

‘Good-evening, said she, delighted to come 
across an amiable fellow-creature : it seemed weeks 
instead of hours since she parted with Robin on 
the platform. ‘Can you tell me if there is a boat 
anywhere here ?’ 

‘There used to be one,’ said the boy, stopping 
and coming confidently nearer. ‘It’s somewhere 
the other side, I think, miss ; but it never gets 
used.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Madge. ‘ Does this river over- 
flow its banks sometimes !’ 

‘That there brook ?’ said the boy, in a consider- 
ing tone. ‘Why, yes; I’ve seen it half over the 
lawn in winter.’ 

‘I thought so. Thank you. Do you work for 
Miss Thorney ?’ 

‘No, miss ; but if you’ve any messages you want 
to send, I’m Jem Riddell, and I live over there ; 
not a quarter of a mile. There was a ree lady 
here once as used to send me to Abbot’s Dene ; and 
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when she wanted me, she used to tie a bit of white 
cotton round the top bar of the gate. I pass here 
every night, coming back from work. Between six 
and seven, generally ; but I’m later now, ’cause 
we’re finishing up the hay.’ 

Madge stared at the boy, and smiled. 

‘I don’t think I shall have any messages,’ she 
said. ‘There’s eight o’clock striking. I must go.’ 

*O yes, miss, you will, afore you’ve been here 
long,’ said Jem, with the air of knowing much 
better, and he walked on at a brisk pace, while 
Madge ran back to the house as fast as she could. 

Fortunately, her cousin was not awake, but she 
was only just in time, for the butler had brought 
in the tea-tray, and Miss Thorney woke a minute 
afterwards. 

Madge had to give an account of her doings, and 
was a little ashamed of herself for not mentionin; 
Jem Riddell’s communications; but she excus 
herself by thinking that she had no business to get 
him into a scrape; and after all, if Miss Thorney 
was to insist on seeing her letters, or try on any 
tyranny of that kind, there would be nothing wrong 
in circumventing her. 

After tea, she had to go round the room again, 
and hear the history of every picture on the walls. 
Miss Thorney was very much shocked at her 
ignorance of the family history. 

‘T shall set you to learn the pedigree,’ she said. 
‘Your ancestors, Margaret, in the first place, were 
all of them gentlemen and ladies ; there are few 
people nowadays who can say that. In the second 
place, they were distinguished as much “by their 
excellence as their birth. In the third place, 
they were aware of their own merits, and proud 
of themselves and of each other.’ 

Madge was forcibly reminded of a sentence which 
she and Fan had once found in an old book, and 
had treasured up in their memories ever since: 
‘The man who has not anything to boast of but 
his illustrious ancestors, is like a potato—the only 
good belonging to him is underground.’ 

When Miss Thorney was tired of walking about 
the room, she sat down again, and made Madge 
read to her till bedtime from the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm. That first evening was a sample of 
the following days. Madge was not allowed to go 
beyond the garden; she spent her mornings in 
needle-work, pedigrees, and the Peerage, which was 
Miss Thorney’s favourite book ; and her afternoons 
chiefly in reading aloud. Sometimes in the even- 
ing her cousin chose to teach her obsolete games of 
cards, or to give her a music-lesson, whiek Males 
dreaded above all things: her cousin always lost 
her wn and banged away herself on the ancient 
yellow keys with: ‘Your grandmother, my dear, 
would have been ashamed of such a descendant. 
And as to your great-great-grandmother, she would 
have sent you to bed at once. There, I’ve done 
with you. Ring for your candle, and go.’ 

It was hard on poor Madge, who played very 
respectably, though she had no particular talent 
for music. Miss Thorney’s system was that of 
teasing and knagging at her perpetually, and the 
girl, without a sympathising creature to speak to, 
began to lose her good spirits, and her rosy cheeks 
with them. She had her own anxieties, too, which 
kept her awake at night. 

The cook, Lawrence, and old Joseph the butler, 
slept in quite a different part of the rambling old 
house from herself and her cousin, whose room 


was separated from hers by a long passage and a 
flight steps. Beyond Madwe’s at the end 
of the ge, there was a large unoccupied room, 
in which there stood several boxes, and one of 
these, Lawrence told her, was full of valuable old 
plate. Against one of the windows of this room 
there grew a tree, and any one might easily enter 
the window from its top branches. Often at 
night, before she went to bed, Madge used to steal 
into this room to see that all was safe, and the 
third time she did so, on the Saturday night after 
her arrival, she found that the fastening was gone 
from the window. 

Her cousin had been very irritable all day, and 
Madge felt half afraid of going to her room, but 
she did not allow herself time to think, ran along 
the passage, and was at her door directly. 

Madge opened the door. A night-lamp was 
burning, and Miss Thorney, who was sitting up in 
bed, asked her what she wanted. 

‘I only came to tell you, she said, ‘that the 
fastening is gone from the window in the room 
next mine,’ 

‘Well! what of that ?’ 

‘I can’t think who can have taken it off, and I’m 
afraid of robbers.’ 

‘Nonsense! It probably fell off of itself. The 
window is rather crazy, and I have given orders 
for it to be opened in the middle of the day. 
— be a goose. What should robbers come 
or? 

‘The plate, faltered Madge. 

‘Nobody knows of it outside this house. And 
as to that, there’s plate in the drawing-room— 
plate everywhere—plate in this room, and jewels 
too. Go to bed, you little fool, and don’t infect 
the servants with your nonsensical fears. Do you 
hear? Go!’ 

Miss Thorney made an alarming movement, as 
if she was going to spring out of bed, and Madge 
ran out of the room, shut the door, and darted 
along the passage to her own cell, where she passed 
an almost sleepless night, listening to the wind as 
it howled among the trees outside. 


COFFIN-SHIPS. 


Most people have heard of what, by a grim sort of 
jocularity, are called ‘Coffin-ships,’ such being a 
class of merchant-vessels so old and rotten, so over- 
loaded, or otherwise so unworthy of being sent to 
sea, that the sailors who man them stand a good 
chance at the first gale of wind of going plump to 
the bottom. It seems a strange thing that men 
should be found so regardless of their own lives 
as to take service in such craft; but such 
is the case. Now and then one hears of a few 
resentful mariners refusing to go or remain on 
board the vessel for which they were hired, 
thereby rendering themselves liable to imprison- 
ment ; as a general rule, however, sailors shew 
a singular indifference to the sea-worthiness of 
ships, and away they go, very quietly, in what 
almost to a certainty will prove to be their coffins. 
Carelessness on this score does not, of course, 
lessen our sympathy with the sea-going population, 
nor can it extenuate the shamelessness of employ- 
ing vessels which are more or less unseaworthy. 
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Any way that the coffin-ship system is viewed it 
is a great national reproach. 

This scandal in all its magnitude has at length 
found an exponent in Mr Samuel Plimsoll, a young 
and active member of the House of Commons, who, 
in a work styled Our Sailors: an Appeal,* en- 
deavours to rouse public attention to the subject. 
The book, a thin quarto, abounding in lithographic 
illustrations, and possessing no pretension to lite- 
rary taste, consists of a series of statements and 
remarks deserving the earnest consideration of all 
who feel interested in saving the lives of a useful 
class of the community. We shall try to condense 
a few of the more striking facts that-are referred 
to. 
The general good-nature and unsuspiciousness 
of sailors may in some degree account for their 
carelessness in serving on board coffin-ships ; but 
we have to keep in mind that indifference to 
danger is by no means confined to a sea-going com- 
munity. Soldiers under the inspirations of valour 
and a sense of duty do not shrink from going into 
battle. A number of British regiments bear the 
valiant motto that for them ‘ danger has no terrors.’ 
In many ordinary occupations there is a wonder- 
ful recklessness of life. ‘It is,’ says Mr Plimsoll, 
‘dreadfully injurious to health to grind forks, and 
the late Dr Holland shewed that few dry-grinders 
lived to more tha:. thirty-one years of age. To be 
engaged upon the building of a bridge, to earn 

our living by descending into the sewers of 
Scien, and spending the long day in an atmos- 
phere so foul that a ight will scarcely burn, are 
not pursuits tending to long life. Yet men are 
ive to do all this. To sink a shaft hundreds 
of yards deep, and work in it day by day for 
months, where a bit of stone falling from the top 
or from an ascending load is almost certain death, 
would not attract a man thoughtful about risks and 
desirous of long life. To spend your life under- 
ground in amine or in a coal-pit, far away from the 
pit bottom, and where the dangers increase in pro- 
portion to the number employed—for the safety of 
all depends upon the care with which each single 
man guards his light—this surely is a life not free 
from peril. Yet for all these employments there 
are always men, and willing.’ 

Very true all this, no doubt, but the comparison 
only holds good in the case of mariners who are 
employed in proper sea-worthy vessels. Danger 
in the fair course of duty is a different thing from 
the danger into which a group of simple-minded 
sailors are entrapped by a selfish person who 
is indifferent to their fate. If they are drowned, 
leaving wives and children to mourn their loss, he 
perhaps cares little about it; for he recovers tlie 
value, or far more than the value, of his worthless 
vessel. 

Whether the statements presented by Mr Plim- 
soll are exaggerations, we cannot take it on us to 
say. What he insists on as being true cannot be 
too carefully investigated, and we should think 
that ship-owners, as generally an honourable body 
of men, would facilitate any reasonable inquiry 
on the subject. Possibly there is something 
wrong in the way that ships are insured against 
loss at sea. When we insure a house, we deal 
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with a distinct insurance company, which under- 
takes the risk at a certain premium, after ex- 
amination of the premises. When an owner’ 
wishes to insure a ship, he, as it were, enters 
the market, offering a certain premium per 
cent.—say, seventy shillings for every hundred 
pounds. A policy bearing the name of the ship, 
and its proposed value, is hhanded round to a y 
of men, who each on his own account make a 
business of undertaking sea-risks. Some decline 
the transaction, but others are more enterprising. 
Each inscribes on the policy what risk he wi 
take. Usually, as far as we can see, the sum 
which each person or firm will be good for varies 
from one hundred to two hundred pounds. For 
aship insured to the amount of L.10,000 there 
will probably be as many as fifty to sixty insurers. 
The individual payment in case of loss is far too 
small to induce any one to enter on a lawsuit in 
order to escape it. None thinking it worth while 
to dispute the claim, all pay their respective 
shares, and the owner gets his £10,000, or whatever 
be the assigned value of his ship. With much 
grumbling, perhaps, the insurers pay the claims on 
them, for they may have strong suspicions of there 
being something amiss. They are in reality 
placed under a kind of moral compression. Besides 
the prospect of a litigation in case of resistance, 
there is the fear of getting a bad repute for their 
dealing. All that can be ordinarily done is to 
make a mental note to have no further transactions 
with the suspected persons. As a matter of fact, 
we are told, ‘almost all claims, no matter how 
founded in fraud, are thus paid, and it is the 
rarest thing in the world (it does not occur once 
in 50,000 cases) that a claim is disputed” Mr 
Plimsoll does not think that organisation. among 
insurers would much avail to secure proof of 
fraud, because the proofs and witnesses in the 
greater number of cases are lying at the bottom 
of the sea. In this belief we can hardly coincide. 
It is tolerably evident that if the risk was taken in 
the gross, or at least to a large extent, by an 
insurance company, there would be much greater 
caution exercised in undertaking risks, and also 
greater care taken to investigate cases of supposed 
deception. What, however, seems to be mainly 
wanted is such an official scrutiny of all merchant- 
vessels as would prevent old and decayed ships, or 
ships dangerously overloaded, from going to sea. 
tt is candidly admitted that ‘ship-owners as a 
class are really careful of their men’s lives, and 
neglect no means of safety known to them ; and that 
they art so, considering that the law leaves them 
entirely free to neglect these means if they pleased, 
is a fact very much to their credit. But there are in 
every large class of men some who need the law’s 
restraint, who, without it, have no hesitation in 
exposing others to risk, if by doing so they can 
augment their own profits; amongst these are the 
os and energetic, and sometimes needy men, 
hat wonder is it, therefore, if these, under the 
pressure of competition or greed, should habitually 
decide points, where the right and wrong are not 
very clearly defined, in a sense favourable to them- 
selves,’ The following is stated as a possible case. 
You may buy by auction an old ship of 250 tons 
burden for L.50, or at the rate of 4s. per ton. It is 
so extremely old and rotten, that it ought to be 
broken up. Instead of being so, you give her a 
new coat of paint, and prepare to send her to sea 
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with a load which presses her main-deck down to 
within a foot or two of the water. Then, having 
insured her heavily, and put seamen on board, the 
craft is despatched for a distant port, which is never 
reached. The vessel has foundered at sea, and is 
never heard of more. In due time an amount of 
insurance is recovered considerably above the out- 
lay. In Holland, the law prohibits a ship-owner, 
under heavy penalties, from insuring a ship for 
more than two-thirds of her ascertained value, and 
Mr Plimsoll urges the application of a similar 
law for all British merchant-vessels. 

Even when vessels are sound, they are, as is 
well known, exposed to danger by deck-loading, 
which ought on no account to be permitted. 
Another source of danger is less obvious. This, 
according to the authority before us, consists in 
imperfect construction. In some cases, to save 
money, vessels are said to be built so slimly as to 
ea ge them to encounter a heavy gale, or a 
slight shock against a pier or rock. Will it be 
credited ?—the practice is alleged to be not un- 
known of using sham bolts, which appear to be all 
right as seen on the outside, but which do not 

roperly secure the timbers together, and are little 
Petter than heads with a small bit of bolt attached. 
Specimens of sham bolts are shewn in Mr Plim- 
soll’s photographic illustrations. If this be true, 
what a hideous revelation! The fabrication of 
coffin-ships as a branch of business included in the 
art of naval architecture ! 

There are different classes of ships: those 
registered at Lloyd’s, and others which are built 
and sent to sea without any supervision or in- 

tion. Our author mentions a case in which 

e owners of a vessel wished to have it registered 
with a view to give it a trustworthy character; but 
this, on base grounds, was refused by the sur- 
veyor. fused classification, ‘she was loaded in 
London, and went on her lengthened voyage. In 

ing down the Thames, the crew became aware of 
om state, and at Deal refused to proceed on the 
voyage. They were landed and taken to prison, 
and subsequently sentenced, one and all, to a long 
term of imprisonment in the county jail. Another 
crew was obtained somehow, and the ship went 
on her voyage, and while one set of men were in 
jail, all the others went to the bottom of the sea, 
for she was never|heard of again.” Mr Plimsoll 
adds: ‘I can give all particulars to a Royal Com- 
mission, as well as of several other cases, all of 
them just as bad.’ 

As matters stand, the loss of ships and of seamen 
is enormous, the public all the time dreaming that 
the casualties are inevitable. It appears that, from 
one cause or other, the number of men lost on the 
English coast is on an average about eight hundred 
a year, and it would be very much greater but for 
the use of life-boats. The number of British 
seamen lost annually in all parts of the world, 
from overloading, imperfect construction, and 
other preventable causes, is about 2600, rather 
more than less, and summed up forms a catalogue 
by no means complimentary to the ‘ Britannia’ who 
is said to ‘rule the waves.’ It almost seems as if 
a reliance on life-boats blinded people to the practice 
of sending sailors to sea in coffin-s ips and as a con- 
sequence, no legal remedy is provided. Let us hope 


that the incidents related by Mr Plimsoll will have 
the effect he desires. All honour to his endeavours 
in behalf of such seamen as are referred to in two 
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special cases which it is agonising to read of. One 
was that of a large ship overladen with coal, 
‘terribly deep in the water,’ which, sailing from its 
port, ‘was never heard of again, and twenty-eight 
of our poor, hard-working, brave fellow-subjects 
never more returned to gladden their poor wives, 
or play with their children.’ The other was also that 
of a large ship, so overloaded as to be almost certain 
of destruction. Having called on a poor woman who 
had lost her son, aged twenty-two, she cried bitterly 
as she thought of her bereavement, and of the grief 
of his father, who was sixty years of age. The young 
fellow had been ‘taken on board as a stoker, and 
worked in the ship some days before she was ready 
for sea. He did not want to go when he saw how 
deeply she was loaded; but they refused to give 
him the money he had earned unless he went, and 
he too was lost with all the others’ Who can 
wonder at the exclamation uttered by Mr Plimsoll 
in narrating these circumstances? ‘Help me to 
get a Royal Commission to inquire into their 
truth! Surely, I don’t ask too much, in asking 
that for the sake of these poor brothers of ours 
who are so shamefully neglected, so murderously 
treated.’ 

If some may think that, from eagerness of feeling, 
our author has occasionally been too vehement in his 
charges, he is at least to be credited with having, 
at much trouble and expense, called public attention 
to a matter deserving very grave consideration. We 
cannot conclude our observations better than by 
echoing the hope expressed by the writer of a 
critique on the work in the Times of February 12: 
‘There are facts enough to prove that British 
seamen are drowned by the score, just for want of 
proper gray supervision, Mr Plimsoll has 
every right to ask for a Royal Commission, and 
the country has every right to require that the 
interests of sailors shall be as well cared for as 
those of miners or factory hands. It is a foolish 
and wicked distinction which has been drawn 
between passenger and trading vessels; it is a law 
not worthy of being a law at all which minutely 
inspects an emigrant or a store ship, but lets a 
mere merchantment go to sea and founder at the 
sweet will of the weather and its owners. We 
have called attention to a great scandal, and trust 
that this session will see it removed. w. ¢ 


CURIOSITIES OF FENIAN SONG-WRITING. 


THACKERAY says of the Dublin people that they 
are the ‘sea-bathingest, car-drivingest’ folks in the 
world. To this might be added a strong partiality 
for listening to bands and for singing songs. Any 
one who has been in the habit of frequenting the 
Dublin theatres knows by painful experience how 
constantly the performances are interrupted by the 
occupants of the galleries, commonly called the 
gods, bursting with one voice into some favourite 
song that happens to occur to them at the time. 
So, when the Fenian movement began to spread 
through the country, it was quite natural that it 
should be accompanied by a plentiful crop of patri- 
otic ballads. One might as well expect a fire with- 
out sparks, as a national excitement in Ireland 
without songs. What could be more tempting to 
the enthusiastic bard than the theme of an oppressed 
country trodden down by arbitrary tyrants? What 
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could be more arousing than the picture of a sight- 
less Samson sporting (we use Mr Butt’s metaphor) 
for the diversion of Saxon Philistines? What, in 
short, could awaken the ‘blind hysterics’ of the 
Celt so much as the thought of his wrongs, and 
the desire to avenge them? But, had not Moore 
already occupied the field ? Had he not discoursed 
eloquently about chains, oppression, injuries, and 
freedom? He had; but he had left much to say; 
he had not been vehement, he had not been fierce 
enough. Let Erin Remember, The Minstrel Boy, 
The Harp that once through Tara's Halls—these 
were songs of the right sort ; but the others were for 
the most part too far-fetched, too tame, too full of 
pretty conceits, admirable for singing in perfumed 
drawing-rooms, but not the songs of the ‘great 
unwashed.’ <A ballad, to be popular with the lower 
classes, must be strong and simple, forcibly ex- 
pressed, and easily understood ; it must be, if we 
may use the expression, a handy song, unencum- 
bered by graces of style or subtleties of thought. 
It is with these handy songs, which the Fenian 
and Home-Rule poets have manufactured for their 
countrymen, that we have now to do. We do not 
say that our friends sing wisely or well, but that 
they do sing, and that vehemently, earnestly, almost 
frantically. Of this there can be no doubt. The 
sage who says that if we let him make the songs 
of a country, he cares not who makes its laws, 
would tell us that we shall find out more about our 
neighbours from a glance at their songs, than from 
a study of the Land Act. Laws, indeed, may easily 
be made for a people, but who can make their songs 
except themselves? Songs must come from them, 
and must be the expression of their deepest and 
most excited feelings. We must, however, remem- 
ber that the songs which we are going to examine 
should not so much be taken as the utterance of 
the Irish people at large, as that of a noisy and 
numerous party whose object is to encourage dis- 
affection in themselves, and to promote it in others. 
The names of the penny broad-sheets and cheap 
pamphlets from which our specimens are taken, 
have something suggestive about them. We have 
the Irish Brigade Song-book, the God save Ireland 
Song-book, the Sun-burst of Ireland Reciter, the 
O'Donnell Aboo Song-book, the Green Banner Song- 
book, with many more of the same style. In all of 
them, three favourites are almost sure to be found : 
The Wearing of the Green, The Green above the 
Red, and Up with the Green! In fact, we are 
inundated with the said green ; it is served up in 
every form and shape. There is a good story told 
that in a certain town in Ireland a public dinner 
was once given, and the peaceable inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood were suddenly roused from their 
slumbers by hearing the National Anthem shouted 
out at the unseemly hour of one am. On an 
inquiry being made as to this unusual display of 
loyalty, it was discovered that the words used on 
the occasion were not ‘God save the Queen,’ but 
‘God save the Green!’ Upon this particular ditty 


we have not stumbled, but of others similar in 
spirit we have found enough and to spare. In 


The Green above the Red, there is a fierce, savage 
vehemence that is truly Celtic. The writer is in a 
white-heat ; he is consumed by patriotism ; he is 
not making-believe ; he really means what he says; 
his subject has possessed him. He evidently looks 
upon himself as another Tyrteus, rousing his 
countrymen to a righteous resistance against their 
foes. There was no inclination to temporise, or to 
— matters, with a man who could write like 
this: 


Full a when our fathers saw the Red above the 
reen, 
They rose in rude but fierce array, with sabre, pike, 
and skian, 
And over many a noble town, and many a field of 


dead, 
They Td set the Irish Green above the English 
Red! 


But in the end, throughout the land, the shameful 
sight was seen, 

The ‘English Red in triumph high above the Irish 

reen ; 

But well they died in breach and field, who, as their 
spirit fl 

Still saw the Green maintain its place above the 
English Red! 


Sure ’twas for this Lord Edward died, and Wolfe 
Tone sank serene, 

Because they could not bear to have the Red above 
the Green ; 

And ’twas for this that Owen fought, and Sarsfield 
nobly bled, 

Because their eyes were hot to see the Green above 
the Red! 


And ’tis for this we think and strive, and knowledge 
strive to glean, 
——_ may pull the English Red below the Irish 


reen, 
And leave our sons sweet liberty, and smiling plenty 


spread 
Above the land once dark with blood, the Green 
above the Red. 


The jealous English tyrant now has banned the 
Irish Green, 

And forced us to conceal it like a something foul 
and mean ; 

And yet, by heavens! we’ll sooner raise his victims 
from the dead, 

Than force our hearts to leave the Green and cotton 
to the Red. 


We'll trust ourselves ; for God is good, and blesses 
those who lean 

On their brave hearts, and not upon an earthly king 
or queen ; 

And me sy as we lift our hands, we vow our blood 
to sh 

aes on for evermore to raise the Green above the 

! 


No song is complete without some sacred allusion, 
some invocation for the help of Heaven, such as we 
find in this last verse. The cause of liberty, argue 
the ‘ Nationalist’ politicians, is a sacred cause, the 
cause of God—of God, who has promised to help the 
oppressed, and to deliver them from their oppressors. 
mis language sounds so remarkably well, that it is 
not worth while to ask what this oppression, under 
which our friends groan, really is. What is aimed 
at is to give the popular cause a religious turn ; 


| and similar language is constantly repeated in ik 
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Nation and in the Flag of Ireland. In the words 
of one of our poets— 


Let babblers cease to prate of peace; 
_ God send us war, we say. 


They com themselves to the Spartans, to the 
Swiss, and to the Poles. A struggle for liberty— 
what can be more righteous or more grand? In 
another song we find: 


Our wealth has filled the spoiler’s net, 
And gorged the Saxon crew ; 

But oh! my friends, we’ll teach them yet 
What Irishmen can do. 

There ’s not a man in all our land 
Our country now can spare ; 

The strong man with his sinewy hand, 
The weak man with his prayer. 

No whining tone of mere regret, 
Young Irish bards for you ; 

But let your songs teach Ireland yet 
What Irishmen should do! 


The piece called The Wearing of the Green seems 
to be o i of a series of songs which goes by this 
name. ‘This particular one is evidently supposed 

_to be the utterance of a political prisoner before 
leaving his country. Upon these political prisoners 
a vast amount of idolatry is lavished; no name 
is good enough for them, they are the Hampdens, 
the Tells, the Kosciuskos of their country. True 
patriots, they are condemned to ‘rot in British 
dungeons.’ Here is the supposed farewell of one 
of them: he is at once indignant at his enemies, 
affectionate to his friends, and devoted to his patri- 
otic. sentiments: . 

Our blessing on my native isle ; 
Our curse upon our foes ! 

While yet her skies above me smile, 
Her breeze around me blows— 

Nor never more my cheek to wet, 
Nor sigh nor altered mien, 

To tell the tyrant I regret 
The wearing of the Green. 


Sweet land! my nts loved you well ; 
They sleep within your breast : 

With theirs—for love no words can tell— 
My bones must never rest. 

And lonely must my true-love stray, 
That was our village queen, 

While I am banished far away 
For wearing of the Green. 


Oh! sure God’s world was wide enough, 
And plentiful for all, 

And ruined cabins were no stuff 
To build a lordly hall. 

They might have fet the poor man live, 
Yet all as lordly been ; 

But Heaven its own good time will give 
For wearing of the Green. 


There is something touching in the allusion of the 
last verse. In fact, the strong point of the Fenian 
agitators is, that during the last twenty years there 
have been some cruel and unnecessary evictions ; 
and if, instead of rambling off into incoherent high- 
fiown tirades about blood and horrors, they would 
paint the simple realities which actually have 
occurred, they would, in our humble opinion, be 
far more effective. But they love the high-sounding 
and the pompous far better than the natural and 
the real. Among a whole sheaf of ‘ battle-songs,’ 


we pick out one little piece, the lament of an evicted 

t on parting with his cow—Drimin Doun 

ilis by name. The affection of the Irish poor for 

their animals is well known, and there are strokes 
of real pathos in some of the following lines : 


Oh! Drimin Doun Dilis, the landlord has come ; 

_ foul blast of death he has swept o’er our 
ome : 

He has withered our roof-tree ; beneath her cold sky, 

Poor, houseless, and homeless, to-night we must lie, 


My heart it is cold as the white winter’s snow; 
My brain is on fire, and my blood’s in a glow! 
Oh! Drimin Doun Dilis, ’tis hard to forgive, 
When a robber denies us the right we should live. 


With a health and my strength, with hard labour 
and toil, 
I dried the wet marsh, and I tilled the hard soil ; 
I toiled the long day through from morn until even ; 
ae thought in my heart I’d a foretaste of 
eaven. 


The summer shone round us above and below, 

The beautiful summer, that makes the flowers blow. 
Oh! it’s hard to forget it, and think I must bear 
That strangers should reap the reward of my care. 


Your limbs they were plump then, your coat it was 


And never was wanted the mother of milk, 

For freely it came in the calm summer’s moon, 

While you munched to the tune of the old milking 
croon. 


How often you left the green side of the hill, 

To stretch in the shade, and to drink at the rill! 
And often I freed you, before the gray dawn, 
From your snug little bed at the edge of the bawn. 


But they racked and they ground me with tax and 
with rent, 
Till my heart it was sore, and my lifeblood was 


spent ; 
To-day they have finished; and on the wide world, 
With en of friends, from my home was I 
hurl 


I knelt down three times for to utter a prayer ; 

But my heart it was seared, and the words were 
not there! 

Oh! wild were the thoughts through my dizzy head 


came, 
Like the rushing of wind through a forest of flame. 


I bid you, old comrade, a long last farewell,. 

For the gaunt hand of Famine has clutched us too 
well ; 

It severed the master and you, my good cow, 

With a blight on his life, and a brand on his brow. 


This passionate affection for a familiar hearth 
and home seems almost inconceivable. If an 
English landlord gives a poor tenant notice to 
leave a farm that exactly suits his tastes and 
pocket, the tenant grumbles, it is true, but he 
never thinks of turning round and calling his 
master a robber for his pains. But, the Irish 
would say, all the land was once ours, and it ought 
to be ours now. According to this theory, the 
land of almost every country belonged to other 
owners once. The Normans took the lands of 
England, from the Saxons, and the Danes did their 
part in pillaging ; yet somehow they managed to 
come to an amicable understanding about it at 
last. The Irish, however, still sulk in the corner, 
and obstinately refuse to be good. The lament 
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for Drimin Doun Dilis stands almost alone ; it is 
too homely, and the high-tragedy vein evidently 
carries the day. The Boys of Wexford is an extrava- 
gant glorification of those who took part in the 
rebellion of ’98. The Gathering of the Nation, 
Stand together, The Recruiting Song of the Irish 
Brigade, are all vehement calls for vengeance on 
the Saxon oppressors ; and then we come to the 
special favourite; Up with the Green. It is better 
adapted for singing than some of the others, and 
snatches of it may frequently be heard in the 
streets of some of the large towns. 

That Irishmen should fight the battles of their 
tyrants is more than the Fenian poet can bear. In 
a song called The Saxon Shilling, an English re- 
cruiting-sergeant is supposed to visit a country 
village, and those who listen to his blandishments 
are denounced as 

Fools without the brave man’s faith, 
All slaves and starvelings who are willing 


To sell yourselves to shame and death, 
Accept the fatal Saxon shilling. 


Our bards are particularly fond of general asser- 
tions ; but if these assertions are brought home, 
it is frequently found that they end in nothing, 
and cannot be distinctly proved. If the account 
of bloodshed during the last twenty years came to 
be settled, the balance would probably be on the 
side of the landlords, But what occasion is there 
for going into troublesome details? A great deal 
of imagination will always piece out a little bit of 
truth, and with our excited friends the proportion 
of truth to imagination is like Falstaff’s penny- 
worth of bread to his intolerable deal of sack. 
There is always, too, something interesting in 
being miserable. It is so fine to be able to turn 
to one’s countryman, and say: . 

Man of Ireland! heir of sorrow, 
Wronged, insulted, and oppressed, 

Wilt thou never see that morrow 
When thy weary heart may rest ? 


We find, with our poets, a want of common sense 
that is almost inconceivable. Nothing is too wild 
for them. The age of Quixotism is not over, for 
here are men tilting at windmills, and all in the 
most desperate earnestness. When we read about 
‘marshalling brigades’ and ‘arming for the fight, 
we ask in dismay how they can ever imagine that 
an untrained mob could possibly make head against 
such troops as would be brought against them. 
They would tell us that they intend to bide their 
time ; that England’s extremity will be Ireland’s 
opportunity ; and then they drop mysterious hints 
mr France or America lending them a helping 
hand to gain their independence—France an 
Treland together would be invincible—and there 
is always an eloquent allusion about Fontenoy 
ready to hand : 

And ask this proud Saxon if our blows he did enjoy, 

When we met him on the fields of France, at 

bloody Fontenoy. 


There is actually a song called Ireland’s future 
Fontenoy. Our friends the poets are busy fore- 
stalling the event, dreaming their extravagant 
dreams, and weaving brilliant pictures of the 
future before them, They see the Green flag 
triumphant ; they see the ‘Irish leaping at the 
tyrant’s throat,’ and driving the Saxon despots for 
ever out of their land; they see the clanking 


chains falling from their feet ; they are slaves no 
more; and to ‘ be a slave, and know it not, is, so 
we are told, the deepest depth of degradation. 
There are a great many songs in which we find a 
strange mixture of the history of the past with 
these dazzling visions of the future. In one called 
MacKenna’s Dream, the future battle is described 
in all its minutize. There is a sort of poetic feel- 
ing about it, and it begins particularly well ; 
One night of late I chanced to stray, 
When all the Green in slumber lay, 
The moon sunk in the deep ; 
T sat upon a ruined mound, 
And while the wild wind whistled round, 
The ocean with a solemn sound 
Lulled me fast asleep. 


He dreamed that he saw ‘that hero true who did 
the Danish force subdue,’ and who said to him: 


The harp with rapture yet shall sound, 
My children’s chains shall be unbound, 
And they shall gather safe around 

The blooming laurel tree. 


Sarsfield next drew near, and St Ruth, who said : 


I’ll be your monarch crowned, 
Encompassed by the French around, 
‘All marching to the field. 


Then came the brave O'Byrne, ‘bright and fair, 
and with him he brought ‘ Wicklow, Carlow, and 
Kildare, to march at his command :’ 
Westmeath and Cavan, too, did join ; 
The county Louth men crossed the Boyne ; 
Slane, Trim, and Navan, too, did join, 
And Dublin to a man. 


Then he thought the band played Patrick’s Day: 


To marshal all in ga array, 
With cap and feather, white and gay, 
They marched in war-like glow. 


With drums and trumpets ‘loud and shrill, and 

cannon upon every hill,’ the battle now began : 
The chieftains pitched their 7 with skill, 
Determined tyrants’ blood to spill. 

And then a Frenchman rose up, and said: ‘ Let. 

Erin’s sons be not dismayed : 


‘Come, bravely draw your swords with me, 
And let each tyrant bigot see 
Dear Erin’s daughters must be free 

Before the sun goes down.’ 


Now comes on the battle in earnest : 

The enemy made such a square 

As drove our cavalry to despair, 

Who were nigh routed rank and rear, 
And yet not forced to yield ; 

The Wexford boys that ne’er were slack, 

Came with the brave Tips at their back, 

With Longford joined, who in a crack 
Soon sent them off the field. 


The whole ends with three cheers for liberty, as 
the enemy, all broken, is seen to flee in every 
direction. This is MacKenna’s dream, and we 
have not the smallest doubt that he looks upon it 
as one that will some day be realised. The pres- 
ent age has sometimes been charged with being 
too matter-of-fact, too realistic ; but here we see 
the most extravagant schemes cherished, and the 
most improbable visions held out as_ perfectly 
feasible, rational, and praiseworthy. Many more 
songs might be given, many more fierce odes about 
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slavery, chains, and oppression; but we have 

iven quite enough to shew the temper of the 

enian poets. Their leading characteristics seem 
to be an intense combativeness, a fierce longing to 
| be at their foes, together with a burning resent- 
| ment—a resentment quite disproportioned to any 
injuries their country may have received—and 
lastly, a general flightiness. Nothing is too ex- 
travagant for them. So long as a thing sounds 
well, they do not care how they strain or misapply 
it. They talk of chains, when there are no chains 
—of slavery, when there is no slavery—of oppres- 
| sion, when there is nothing that deserves the 
name. They indulge in Utopian visions, and yet 
they are never practical enough to think w 
these Utopian visions would be if they were 
actually realised, and what a reign of anarchy and 
disorder would probably ensue. But if these 
| visions, if these fierce denunciations and angry 
| words serve as a mere vent for superfluous energy, 
who will forbid them? As the Herculean navvy 
said of the blows dealt by his diminutive and 
wrathful helpmate: ‘They amuse her, and they 
don’t hurt me’ What a melancholy thing to find 
a people with many amiable qualities incorrigibly 
devoid of common sense ! 


OUR COON: A SOUVENIR OF THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC. 


WE had many passengers beside those entered on 
the purser’s list, when the good ship Neva started 
on her homeward voyage from Brazil. What with 
the specimens a y on board when we left Rio 
de Janeiro, and those which we picked 4 at 

ia and Pernambuco, we might have held 
our own against any Zoological Garden existing. 
Peopled by five bullocks, twelve sheep, four hogs, 
six parrots, three ‘ lion-monkeys’ belonging to the 
doctor, nine or ten paroquets brought by various 
passengers, four or five toucans purchased by the 
sailors for friends at home, several scores of ducks 
and fowls, and two big brown apes from Bahia, our 
i packet was suggestive of Noah’s first attempt at 
; an ark, overcrowded by a false alarm of the deluge. 
But the gem of the whole menagerie, beyond all 
question, was Our Coon. 

It was a fine June morning, the day after leaving 
Pernambuco, when I first made the acquaintance 
; of this fellow-passenger, who had come aboard the 
night before, unannounced, in a kind of modified 
kennel. I was standing on the forecastle, having 
a ‘yarn’ (according to custom) with my friend the 
boatswain, when a burst of laughter from a group 
just abaft the foremast attracted my attention. 
‘Blest if they ain’t a-skylarkin’ again with that 
; ’ere coon!’ remarks my companion with a broad 
grin.— Ain’t yer seed him yet, sir?’ 

‘No; I didn’t even know there was one on 
board.’ 

i ‘Jest you go and ’ave a look at him, then; he’s 
F the rummest customer as you’ve seed for a good 
spell, bet!’ 

Aft go I accordingly, and join the crowd assem- 
bled round one of the hencoops, on the top of 
which, munching some biscuit out of the carpenter’s 
brawny hand, crouches a nondescript mass, some- 
thin Lesween a pig and a porcupine—all snout 


bright, cunning eye. This is Our Coon—destined 


and bristles, in the midst of which sparkles a small, 
to me the most popular personage on board, 


and to leave, in my memory at least, an inefface- 
able souvenir. 

Before we are half-way to St Vincent, Our Coon 
has become as integral and universally recognised a 
portion of the day’s amusements as our sweepstakes 
on the ship’s daily run, or our after-dinner concert 
upon the lower deck. All the passengers, turn and 
turn about, make pilgrimages to Took at him. 
Children shout and make faces at him; men cut 
stale jokes upon him, or trace likenesses in his 
long, lean, crafty face to various political celebri- 
ties ; old ladies wonder at him through their eye- 
glasses ; young ladies feed him with cake or sweet 
biscuit, and pass their soft hands caressingly over 
his bristly coat.* But he takes it all quite coolly 
—to all appearance not a whit flattered or uplifted 
by the homage paid to him. The cakes and oranges 
he receives with marked approval—the compli- 
ments and caresses with philosophic indifference. 
Self-sufficing as Diogenes, and living like him in a 
tub, he seems the very embodiment of that serene 
stoicism which is ‘equal to either fortune.’ 

For the first two or three days he is a great 
favourite with the crew, and catered for as liberally 
Wy them as by the first-class saloon. Sailors are 
always prone to make a pet of something ; and Our 
Coon’s dry knowing look and imperturbable com- 
posure win universal admiration from our blue- 
jackets. But, like other favourites, his 
reign is but a short one. The Cape Verd peaks 
are not yet in sight, when, as I go forward as usual 
to the forecastle for my morning ‘ blow,’ I hear a 
burst of stentorian malediction, and find a stalwart 
tar exhibiting to his a messmates the 
poor remains of a gnawed and mangled tobacco- 
pouch—‘ torn,’ as the boatswain poetically remarks, 
*so small, that you couldn’t see it if *twarn’t for 
the smell o’ the baccy.’ 

‘Look’ee there, now! I was just a-standin’ by 
the coop yander, a-thinkin’ no harm, when, all to 
once, what does that ’ere’—— [here follow three or 
four lines of vigorous adjectives] ‘go and do but 
whip my vo out o’ my hand, ‘and tear it 
all to bits—and be hanged to him,’ 

‘Never mind, my lad,’ interpose I incautiously ; 
‘we’ll easily find you another pouch, somewhere ; 
and, after all, it’s not the poor beast’s fault—he 
doesn’t know any better.’ 

‘Ah, it’s all very well for you to talk!’ growls 
the irate mariner, stung to double fury, as the 
aggrieved John Bull always is, by any attempt at 
consolation. ‘Just wait till he collars summut o’ 
yourn, and see if yer don’t swear as loud as any on 
us!’ 

I turn away with a laugh, which is echoed by 
the entire circle; little dreaming, in my pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence, how speedily or how 
fully honest Bill’s blunt prediction is destined to 
be accomplished. 

But from this day forth, Our Coon’s organ of 
acquisitiveness develops itself suddenly and por- 
tentously—as if, having once tasted the pleasures 
of theft, he were determined to enjoy them to the 
full. Every day some fresh cmmailes is made of 
his depredations. A little girl comes to me weep- 
ing over the loss of the feather of her hat; a 


* It is to be remembered that I am speaking of the 
small Brazilian racoon, who is naturally a quiet easy- 
going fellow enough. The big, truculent ‘ coon’ of North 
America is not to be touched with impunit 
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gentleman finds himself minus a cigar which he 
was just about to light ; a lady bewails her pocket- 
handkerchief, torn to ribbons by this omnivorous 
‘collector of extracts ;’ and the officer of the watch 
himself is seen one evening looking ruefully at his 
new forage-cap, which has a hole gnawed clean 
through the crown of it. Even the boatswain, man 
in authority though he be, is not exempt from 
taxation ; a banana wherewith he is about to regale 
himself is carried off and devoured under his ver 
eyes by the four-footed Bedouin, whose small 
cunning eye assumes a doubly knowing twinkle 
during the operation. 

Several attempts at revenge are made by Our 
Coon’s innumerable victims: one peculiarly vin- 
dictive individual going so far as to administer to 
him a naga of snuff, which (as the operator em- 
phatically remarks) ‘would make any Christian 

uadruped sneeze his very eyes out!’ But upon 
Suet Coon—thanks, no doubt, to the astounding 
length of his nose—the dose produces no effect 
whatever ; and for the time being he escapes un- 
punished. But the retribution in store for him, if 
tardy, is very complete. 

Up to this time, my own relations with this 
Ishmaelite of the forecastle had been friendly 
enough. I had been in the habit of feeding him 
with fruit and sponge-cake (which appeared to 
meet his views), and visiting him three or four 
times a day, till the sociable monster learned to 
climb upon my shoulder, burrow his long gutta- 
percha snout into my pockets in search of food, 
and pass his claws through the curls of my beard 
—an amusement in which he occasionally indulged 
rather too energetically for my comfort. Thus it 
happened that (as has been seen) I was rather 
disposed to side with him against the current of 
public opinion ; but it was fated that my views on 
_ point should undergo a sudden and surprising 
change. 

On the twelfth morning of our voyage, just as 
the huge gray bastions of volcanic rock that fence 
fhe Cape Verd Islands are melting into the 
southern sky, I come on deck after what my friend 
the boatswain would call ‘a good spell o’ quill- 
drivin’, cramming into my pocket a roll of papers 
(chiefly short magazine articles), which I propose 
carrying up to my favourite perch in the {fore- 
rigging, in order to enjoy at my ease the greatest 

leasure of all lite conscripts—that of review- 
ing my own works. But my evil star directs that 
I should halt on the way, to pay a visit to m 
friend the coon, who receives me as usual wit. 
‘ gestures expressive of delight.’ But alas! I forget 
his propensity to act the part of custom-house officer 
to my pockets ; and before I can guess what he is 
about, the long flexible snout dives into my breast- 
pocket, whips out the precious bundle, and—exit 
robber, O.P. I spring a the coop like a 
sessed monkey, and clutch at him as he runs; but 
in trying to escape me, he lets drop the packet, and 
away flutter my ‘fugitive notes’ over the weather- 
quarter into the sea. The chief officer, who is 
standing near in convulsions of laughter, contrives 
to seize two or three of them; but the returns of 
‘missing’ are at least seventy-five per cent. of the 
whole. In one moment I am left desolate ; and a 
deafening roar of laughter from behind warns me 
that my friend Bill and the boatswain are enjoying 
seeing me bereaved in my turn. 

‘No use applying to that editor again, Mr K—— 
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laughs the ‘chief;’ ‘he’s declined ’em without 
thanks, you see! Well, it’s one comfort, they 
won't be dry reading where they are now!’ 

‘Well, sir, you’ve got a taste o’ him this time !’ 
says Bill, grinning from ear to ear. 

‘I have, my lad; and now I am going to pay 
him out for it.’ 

‘Be yer, sir? Well, it ’ud just sarve him right, 
I will say. But, bless yer! he’s up to every trick 
as yer can try on him; and ye wouldn't go for to 
hurt the poor beast, sure-ly ?’ 

‘Hurt him? No; but I’ll make him remember 
it. Just wait a minute.” I go forward to a knot 
of tars who are washing their clothes on the fore- 
castle, and return with a piece of soap, which I lay 
— the coop (which is still wet from the washing 
of the decks), and then retire a few paces; while 
the a, fathers of the forecastle, clustering 
around me, breathlessly await the result. 

The coon pounces upon the new dainty, and, as 
usual, begins to rub it between his fore-feet pre- 
vious to devouring it. As a natural consequence, 
his paws ge ne in a whirlpool of lather. At 
this novel phenomenon, he is palpably taken 
aback ; it puzzles him; he does not like it. His 
glossy fur is wet and soiled, and the only thing 
to be done is to rub off the nasty stuff forth- 
with ; so he goes to work upon it with his snout. 
Up flies the lather instanter, in double quantity, 
enveloping his whole head in a sort of huge frill, 
through which his small, deep-set eyes stare at us 
with a kind of frightened fury ; while the sailors, 
clinging to each other for support, explode in yells 
of laughter that rend the very air. Driven frantic 
by the uproar, which seems to imply that he is 
being made a fool of, bewildered at finding himself 
blossoming into soap-froth at the rate of a hundred 
bubbles a minute, evidently wondering what on 
earth can have become of his nice brown coat, and 
whether he shall ever see it again, the poor beast 
scrubs away like a Dutch washerwoman, making 
matters worse at every stroke. At length, as a 
last resource, he rolls over and over in the midst 
of the froth, making an object of himself to which 
no description can do justice. When I leave the 
scene of action ten minutes later, he is still scrub- 
bing away as hard as ever, with an expression 
of mingled horror and amazement in the little that 
remains visible of his features. - 

Poor old coon! I wonder what has become of 
him now! As little did I dream, when we first met, 
that he was one day to make such a Saturday 
Review sweep of my works, as did he that he was 
fated to expiate the destruction of so many papers 
by furnishing material for one himself. ; 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 


Tue Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
has now been at work nearly four years, and their 
recently issued third Report tells us that the public 
interest in their proceedings is unabated. The 
ready and liberal manner with which noblemen, 
gentlemen, and various public authorities have 
thrown open their collections of manuscripts to the 
officers of the Commission, has only been equalled 
by the eagerness with which historical and literary 
students have availed themselves of the results of 
the investigations thus made. Many important and 
valuable materials for the history of this country, 
which have for so long remained unexplored, if not 
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altogether unknown, are now for the first time 
brought to light; and it is not too much to say that 
there is scarcely an important historical event, 
certainly no period of English history, which has 
not received some elucidation from the operations 
of the Commissioners. The bulk of this last Report, 
which extends to upwards of five hundred pages, is 
ample testimony to the activity of theirlabours, and a 
very cursory perusal of the contents shews the value 
ofthem. Upwards of a hundred collections have 
been examined during the past year, and the A 
ndix to the Report points out the most remarkable 
tures of each. We have little space in which to 
discuss the many historical questions which the 
making known of some of these documents will 
ive rise to, but must content ourselves with 
indicating revelations of a more social, literary, or 
domestic character. How many thousands of 
readers of Scott, young and old, would be delighted 
to know that there was in existence a letter written 
and signed by the hand of that Amy Robsart, of 
whom Sir Walter knew little more than the name, 
yet whom he has caused to so fascinate the world, 
that one might well fancy that he had at Abbots- 
ford an autobiography by her own fair hand. The 
bare truth is that Amy Robsart was married to 
young Dudley long before he was Earl of Leicester, 
in the reign of Edward VI. (who was present at the 
wedding), with the full consent of her father, 
who, as well as the bridegroom’s father, made 
a settlement on the young couple in contemplation 
of the marriage. The deed of settlement is yet 
reserved at Longleat, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bath, where also is the letter we allude to, which 
is simply a commonplace one to her tailor about a 


The same collection at Longleat is rich in the 
correspondence of celebrated men of letters of the 
last century. Many of them are addressed to the 
poet, Matthew Prior, and contain interesting allu- 
sions to his distinguished contemporaries. Thus one 
correspondent under the date July 14, 1698, gives 
the occasion of Dryden’s writing his well-known 
caustic lines on Tonson ; he writes: ‘Mr Godfrey 
Kneller has drawn at length the picture of your 
friend Jacob Tonson, which he shewed Mr Dryden, 
who desired to give a touch of his pensill, and 
underneath it writ these 3 verses: 

With leering look, bull faced and freckled fair, 

With frowsy pores poisoning the ambient air, 

With two left leggs and J iolno-culoused hair.’ 


The witty author of Paulo Purganti, we imagine 
was hardly the man to lend oe to the anton 
——, but the following extract from a letter to 

im, written by Jonathan Trelawney, Bishop of 
Winchester, in 1707, has a quaint reference to the 
possibility of such a transformation. Trelawney 
writes : ‘Sir—I had not written to you this post 
but to acquaint you that Dyer in his publiq letters 
into this country tells us you are going into Orders, 
which is much more surprising news than what 
you sent me of your finding Mr Trelawney at Study, 
and Ned boxing, for each of them was in his way. 
I don’t doubt of your having your eye upon the 
Bishoprick of Winchester ; but I beg you would 
not expect it these 20 years. After that, I wish 
you may have it at least as many more.’ 

Lastly, we have a characteristic letter from 
Dean Swift to Prior, dated from Dublin, April 28, 
1719, which runs thus: ‘Srr—I thought to have 


had the happiness of seeing you before this 
time, because my health required a journey, 
But whether I fancy my Head is something 
better, or that little paultry impediments stop 
me, or the sang froid of fifty, I can not tell; 
but so it is that I have past the time, and can 
not be at Aix la Chapelle in May as I intended and 
writt to my friends in London that I would. But 
I am going to try a more lazy remedy of Irish 
Country air; and as my return is uncertain, I 
thought fit to let you know that your subscribers 
want their books, and that your bookseller is a 
blockeed for not sending them. I spoke to one Mr 
Hyde a bookseller here who has been employ’d 
that way. And they must be sent in quires con- 
signed to Mr Hyde, bookseller, at his shop in Davies 
Street, Dublin. Pray order that they may be sent 
as soon as possible, and care shall be taken to have 
them delivered to the subscribers and receive the 
second guinee. I am just getting on horseback, 
and have only time to desire you will please 
to present my humble service to the Earl of 
Oxford, &e,’ 

Letters of a similar character are to be found in 
the possession of Mr Egerton Warburton. We 
have only space for one specimen of the poet 
Cowper. He writes to the Rev. John Newton, on 
March 19, 1784: ‘I converse you say upon other 
subjects than that of despair, and may so write 
upon others, Indeed, my friend, I am a man of 
very little conversation upon any subject. From 
that of despair I abstain as much as possible for 
the sake of my company, but I will venture to 
say that it is never out of my mind one minute 
in the whole day.’ . . . . ‘I have lately purchased 8 
volumes of Johnson’s prefaces on Lives of the Poets. 
In all that number I observe but one man, a poet 
of no great fame, of whom I did not know that he 
existed till I found him there, whose mind seems 
to have had the slightest tincture of religion, 
and he was hardly in his senses. His name was 
Collins. He sank into a state of melancholy, and 
died young’ (He mentions Johnson’s finding him 
at Islington with the Bible.) ‘But from the lives 
of all the rest there is but one inference to be 
drawn, that poets are a very worthless wicked set 
of people. 

Among the muniments of Downing College, 
Cambridge, is found what is described as a thin 
folio paper volume, in half-binding of the latter 

of Tost century, labelled Newton Diary MS.: 

ing the Diary of John Newton, of Cambridge, 

in the latter part of the seventeenth, and beginning 

of the eighteenth, century. This Diary 2 ge to 

be written somewhat in the Pepysian style, and 

is well deserving of notice. e following are 
some extracts from it : 

‘On Fryday the 11th May 1660, King Charles 
the Second was proclaymed King by John Ewen, 
chandler, then Mayor of Cambridge. The Maior 
himself read the Proclamacion, the Towne Clerk 
more audibly spoke it after him. With the Maior 
was the Recorder in his gowne, and all the Alder- 
men in their scarlet gownes, on horsebacke, and 
all the freemen on horseback. They proclaymed 
twice (in 2 severall places) in the great Markett 
Place: once on the Pease Hill, and against St 
Buttolph’s Church, and beyond the Great Bridge, 
against Jesus Lane, and against Trinity Church. 
In all these places was Hee proclaymed. At night 
many bonfires in towne, 4 on the Great Market 
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Hill. Great expressions and acclamations of joy 
from all sorts) On Thursday the 10th of May 
1660, it was, the King was py my by the 
University, about 3 of the clock in the afternoon, 
1st on the Crosse at the Great Market Place, and 
then in the middle of the Market Place, against 
the Rose. On Saturday, the 12th May 1660, the 
King was proclaymed at King’s College [Mr Fair- 
brother, the senior Fellow, as we learn from 
another source, giving a feast on the occasion]: 
all ye souldiers were placed round on the topp of 
their Chappell, from whence they gave a volley 
of shott.’ 

The following is an allusion to the victory 
gained over the Dutch fleet off Harwich, when 
Admiral Opdam, with his ship, was blown ‘up : 

1665.—‘ June 3. Saturday, All day long was 
heard ye noyse of gunnes in y® ayre, and I myself 
heard ye noyse of them between 4 and 6 in the 
afternoone, and again between 9 and 10 the same 
night. It was generally thought here at Cam- 
bridge that the English and Dutch were at the 
same time engaged in fight.’ 

The pressing of soldiers in the town for the war 
with the Dutch is also mentioned, and there are 
several notices of the comet of 1665.—‘ September 
1. Saturday. Was seen posted up in Cambridge 
the King’s Proclamation that Sturbridge Fayre 
should not this yeare be kept, because of the great 
Plague at London, thereby prohibiting all Lon- 
doners from coming to the same. Great danger 
was also then heer in Cambridge, several dyeing 
then heer, ete.’ 

In August 1668, Mr Newton was elected alder- 
man of Cambridge, and on the 18th of that month 
signified his eo of the office. 

‘August 20. Thursday. I bought of Mrs Sarah 
Simpson, widdow, her husband’s scarlett gowne, 
and a plush seated new saddle, with the bridle, 
foot cloath, and other riding furniture ; for all 
which I paid her the day following L.9 in full ; 
for which she gave mee an acquittance, which is 
upon the file’—‘ August 25. I made my 24ty 
man’s gowne serve for my Alderman’s gowne, and 
| paid Mr Legg for 17 yards of lace for it, at 1s, 6d. 
per yard, L.1, 5s. 6d.; for silk, 3s. 6d.; for facing 
the sleeves, 1ls.; and for altering and setting on 
the tufts, 10s. I paid also to Mr Scott for 1 Ib. 
and a halfe and 3 ounces of Naples throse silk 
for the tufts, and making the tufts, accounting 
the silk at L.1, 7s. per Ib.—L.2, 9s.; soe the whole 
charge of altering my gowne stood me in 
L.4, 9s. 0d.’ 

From a long account of the dinner given by 
him at his house, upon his election as alderman, 
the following is an extract : 

‘And there dyned all or the most in one room ; 
the Mayor and Mr New Elect sat at the upper end, 
and Mr New Elect sat next his wife on the side. 
At dinner, wee had first 2 dishes of boyled 
chickens, then a leg of mutton boyled, then a 
peece of rost beafe, then a mutton pasty, then a 
glasse of clarrett round, then 2 couple of rabbetts, 
2 couple of small wild foule, and 2 dishes of tarts, 
3 in a dish. This was the entertainment ; and 
by this time it was about 2 o’clock ; soe the Alder- 
men putt off their scarlett gownes, and sent home 
for their black gownes, pot went immediately to 


the Hall for the Common Day. First, the Alder- 
men went into the parlor, and then considering 
what was fitt to be expounded, all the Aldermen 


went into the Hall, and there with them, ‘accord- 
ing to my juniority, I took my place uppon the 
bench. When Common Day was over, Mr Addams 
and myself desired the Mayor, Aldermen, 24ty, 
and all other gownemen, to go into the parlor, and 
the freemen to tarry in the Hall, to take a glass of 
wine, which they did. We had between us 14 
bottles of sack, from the Miter, and then 3 quarters 
of a pound of tobacco, with pipes, candles, and 3 
flaggons of beere (for some Sasa to drinke 
beere).’ 

Among the manuscripts in the possession of Sir 
W. Throckmorton is : 

A miscellaneous collection of letters written 
by various persons to members of the Throck- 
morton family, from about 1690 to 1750. Many 
anecdotes illustrative of the history, the politics, 
and the scandal of the times may be gleaned from 
these letters. Thus, in a letter dated ‘ Bullstrode’ 
[Street], December 27, 1734, occurs the following 
passage: ‘I don’t pity Handell in the least, for 
I hope this mortification will make him a human 
creature; for I am sure before he was no better 
than a brute, when he could treat civilised people 
with so much brutality as I know he has done? 
This letter bears no signature nor address, but 
the person to whom it was sent was apparently 
Catherine, daughter of George Collingwood, Esq. 
of Estlington, co. Northumberland, who became 
the second wife of Sir Robert Throckmorton ; she 
died in 1761. In this series of letters she is 
frequently addressed as ‘ My dear Cauliflower.’ 

A letter from Mr Pennington to ‘Mrs Catherine 
Collingwood, at the Bath, dated 19th February 
1736-7, expresses a different sentiment respecting 
the great composer. ‘ Partys run high in musick, as 
when you shone among us. Mr Handel has not 
due honour done him, and I am excessively 
angry about it, which you know is of vast conse- 
quence.’ 

Those who are curious to know what kind of 
letters very young princes wrote in the seventeenth 
century will be gratified with the following speci- 
men of such compositions. It is written by the 
eldest son of Elizabeth of Bohemia, the little Prince 
Frederick Henry, to King James I.; and is as 
follows : 1621, May 11.—‘ Sir, We are com to the 
Haag from Sewneden to see the King and the 
Queene, and my little brother Rupert, who is now a 
little sicke ; but my brother Charles who is at 
Heydelberg is, God be thanked, very well, and my 
sister Elizabeth and shee is a little bigger and 
stronger than he. So I kisse your Majesties hand, 
and I pray God to blesse you. Your Majesties 
Grandchild, Frep. Henry.’ 

Another letter from the same youthful corre- 
spondent, not, however, contained in this Report, 
has been brought under our notice. It is equally 
worthy of preservation, and so may be appropriately 
introduced here. This second letter bears no date, 
but is addressed also to King James. Here it is: 
‘Srr—I kisse your hand. I would faine see your 
Majestie. I can say nominativo hic, hac, hoc, and 
all five declensions, and a part of pronomen and 
part of verbum. I have two horses alive, that can 

up my staires, a black horse and a chesnut 
orse. I pray God to blesse your Majestie. Your 
Majesties Obedient Grandchild,FRriperick HENRY.’ 
The unhappy end of this prince will be remem- 
bered by all readers of history. He was drowned 
near Amsterdam, in January 1629. 
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AN OLD SCOTTISH. AIR. 


At the close of the seventeenth century, some 
parts of Scotland were still as much harassed by 
freebooters as the south of Italy and Greece are 
now infested by brigands. In these old times, the 
Scottish local authorities went to work in a very 
peremptory way when they chanced to catch a band 
of marauders. The whole were summarily tried, 
hanged, and done with. Many who exposed them- 
selves to this merciless treatment might be gentle- 
men possessing some pleasant accomplishments, 
but that made little difference. Numbers of 
‘pretty men, as they were called, ended their 
days on the gallows. Very cruel all this, as some 
may think; the policy pursued, however, was 
efficacious in clearing the country of roving des- 
radoes—a hint worth taking by Italian and 
reek authorities who play at catching, trying, and 
letting off the hordes of brigands whose continued 
existence is the scandal of Southern Europe. 

At the time referred to as regards Scotland, 
there was a noted Highland freebooter, James Mac- 
pherson, a man of uncommon personal strength, 
and an excellent performer on the violin. He was 
really a ‘pretty man,’ and considering his musical 
abilities, it was a pity he followed the profession of 
robbing, and generally murdering those who had 
the misfortune to fall into his hands. After hold- 
ing the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray 
in fear for several years, he was seized by Duff of 
Braco, ancestor of the Earl of Fife, and tried before 
the Sheriff of Banfishire, November 7, 1700, At 
this period, the sheriffships were hereditary, with 
the power of adjudging to death, and such was the 
allotted fate of the handsome violin-player. 

When lying in prison under sentence of death, 
Macpherson composed a song and air; the song 
referring to his condition, and the fortitude which 
he would shew at his execution. According to 
tradition, when brought to the Gallows-hill of 
Banff, he played the tune on his violin, and 
then asked if any friend was present who would 
accept the instrument as a gift at his hands. 
No one coming forward, he indignantly broke the 
violin on his knee, and threw away the fragments ; 
after which, he submitted to his fate. If what is 
related of Macpherson’s immense personal prowess 
be true, we would take leave to doubt his being 
left at liberty to play on the violin beneath the 
gallows ; and this of the story may be pro- 
nounced rather mythical. The sword of the a 
booter is still preserved in Duff House, at Banff, 
and is a weapon which could be wielded only 
by a m of great muscular strength. His bones 
were found a few years ago, and were allowed by 
all who saw them to be much larger than the 
bones of ordinary men. 

The song composed by Macpherson being of a 
coarse type, was in time superseded by verses by 
Burns, which were an improvement on those of the 
freebooter, the original air being preserved, and 
still known as Macpherson’s Farewell, or t. 
Like all he wrote, Burns’s song bears the mark of 

ius. Lockhart has called it ‘a grand lyric.’ It 
ins as follows : 


Farewell, ye dungeons dark and stro 
The wretch’s destinie ! 
n’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows-tree. 


Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 

He played a spring and danced it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 


Singularly graphic as are the verses of Burns, 
they too painfully portray the audacity of an 
unrepentant freebooter when about to expiate his 
crimes on the gallows, to have kept their place in 
caged appreciation, The song may be said to 

ave gone completely out of use, and the very 
peculiar and beautiful air is in a sense lost. In 
short, the subject has ruined the tune. Only a few 
lovers of Scottish music know that it is to be 
found in Johnson’s Musical Museum, vol. i. p. 1387 
(1787). Among the ardent admirers of Macpher- 
son’s Farewell was the late Dr Robert Chambers. 
He often played it on the piano, to the accom- 
paniment of one of his daughters, Mrs Dowie. 
A short time previous to his death, he begged for 
some music, and was gratified by her playing to 
him his favourite air, Macpherson’s Farewell. This 
incident has suggested to his surviving brother, Dr 
W. Chambers, the writing of the subjoined verses, 
embodying the cheerful and kindly sentiments 
which he expressed until the last, and adapted 
to a copy of the air that he so much admired. 
They are an attempt at reviving a lapsed air, 
now upwards of a hundred and seventy years old. 

DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S FAREWELL, 
Farewell, my loving children dear, 
Who gather round my bed, 
My fleeting life is nearly gone, 


My pilgrimage is 8 
et cheerfully, still hopefully 
And thankfully, will I 


Resign this feeble mortal frame, 
And fear not now to die. 


Farewell, the land o’er which I’ve roamed, 
The land of song and story, 
Where oft the brave have fought to save 
The Scottish name and glory. 
Yet cheerfully, still hopefully 
And will I 
esign this feeble mortal frame, 
And fear not now to die. 
Farewell, fair scene, my native vale, 
In beauty ne’er surpass’d, : 
My friends, my books, companions all, 
On whom I’ve looked my last. 
Yet cheerfully, still hopefully 
eeble mo 
And fear not now to die. Te 


In youth, I bore misfortune’s blast, 
ut bright rewards were won ; 
And now, when passing to my rest, 
I say : ‘ Tuy will be done.’ 
Thus cheerfully, still 
eeble mo 
And fear not now to die. 
One word alone, ere I am gone, 
Oh, live in peace and love, 
That when you’ve dree’d your earthly weird, 
We all shall meet above. 
Thus cheerfully, still 
And thankfully, will 
Resign this feeble mortal frame, 
AND DIE AS MAN SHOULD DIE! 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuampers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LonpoN, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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